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MADONNA lilies should be ordered at once and planted as soon as 
they arrive. 

IT IS wise to apply a quick-acting fertilizer to dahlias when they 
are in bud. Liquid manure is used with success. 

THE SEEDS of delphiniums may be sown now. It seems to be an 
established fact that fresh seeds usually germinate best. 

RASPBERRIES give better fruit if the plants are well watered 
when the berries are developing. 


ANOTHER trimming may be given the privet hedges this month. 
They must be cut back several times each season. 


IF VIOLA blooms are waning, the plants may be cut back hard to 
force a new crop for the Fall months. 


CUTTINGS of geraniums may be made this month to produce 
Winter plants. 


A TEASPOONFUL of nitrate of soda worked into the ground at 
the base of each tomato plant will be found helpful when the 
tomatoes begin to ripen. 


COLCHICUMS and Autumn crocuses should be ordered at once and 
planted as soon as they arrive. Both will bloom in a few weeks. Use 
the Autumn crocuses but not the colchicums in the rock garden. 


POTTED strawberry plants may be set out this month. Summer 
planting is not as desirable as Spring planting, and yet the plan 
is one which gives good results. 

ROSES may be fertilized once more at the beginning of this month 
but should not be fed again until late Fall in order that they may 
ripen up their wood. Bone meal may be applied just before the 
ground freezes but not now. 


IRISES may still be divided and new plants set out. When moving 
old plants, it is well to watch for decaying rhizomes, which may 
indicate soft rot. Diseased areas should be cut out and the part left 
exposed to the sun for two or three days. 


THIS is the season for dividing Oriental poppies and for making 
root cuttings. The latter will start quickly if the roots are cut into 
pieces two inches long and planted one inch deep in the open 
ground or in a coldframe. 


THE SEEDS of pansies, the English daisy, Bellis perennis, and 
forget-me-nots may be planted now. It will be wise to transfer 
the started plants of English daisies to the coldframe later, but 
pansies are usually wintered in raised beds with a covering of hay 
or some similar litter. 
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ONSERVATION is an ever-present need in this country, 

a fact which is being recognized by garden clubs in all 
sections. Perhaps it is true that garden clubs occasionally be- 
come over-zealous in their efforts 
to protect wild life of all kinds, 
but, on the whole, the work 
which they have done and are 
doing is all to their credit. 

The Garden Club of Wil- 
mington, Del., has been especially concerned with the con- 
servation of the native American holly, which has long grown 
with great luxuriance in Sussex County. The residents of the 
state living in that section have long looked upon the holly as 
a source of much revenue. At one time the amount received 
from the holly crop each year was $400,000. 

Conservation has been the last thought in the minds of the 
pickers, however, with the result that the revenue has now 
dropped to less than $200,000 because of the diminishing 
supply. Butchering of the trees has been persisted in without 
regard to future prospects, and the owners of the trees have 
been partly responsible for the slaughter, not realizing that 
they were sacrificing what might well be a large and consistent 
income over a long term of years. 

When it became evident that education in holly preserva- 
tion was necessary and that immediate action must be taken, 
the Garden Club of Wilmington placed the matter in the 
hands of its conservation committee under the direction of 
Mrs. John P. Nields. For four 
years this committee has been 
putting on a campaign each Fall, 
urging that holly be harvested 
with the greatest of care. The 
work has been furthered by 
radio talks, motion pictures and 
printed notices. Thousands of 
leaflets and circulars have been 
distributed, and school children 
have been encouraged to write 
compositions on the subject of 
holly conservation. The results 
have been highly satisfactory, 
and the work done in Delaware 
may be looked upon as setting 
an excellent example for garden 
clubs in other states. 

The cartoon reproduced on 
this page was labeled “Holly 
Hawks’’ when used with a lead- 
ing editorial in the Journal- 
Every Evening of Wilmington. 
It has been looked upon by gar- 
den club members as particularly 
good ammunition. 
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Conservation Receives 


Garden Club Attention 





“Holly Hawks.” Even a pun is excusable if it points a moral. 


Another interesting and worth while garden club project 


has been undertaken by the National Council of State Garden 
Club Federations to promote the general improvement of road- 


side stands and filling stations. 
It is carried on through contests 
by local, regional and state gar- 
den club organizations. The 
award is a heavy metal plaque, 
eight by ten inches, carrying the 
emblem of the National Council, the columbine, painted in 
red on a yellow background and bordered in black with white 
lettering. It is planned to have this plaque become an emblem 
which will signify clean, well designed and attractively planted 
roadside stands in all parts of the country, with the hope that 
by encouraging such attractive stands, the roadside shacks and 
signs which obstruct views will gradually be eliminated. 

The Northeast Region of the Garden Club Federation of 
Massachusetts is sponsoring one such contest this Summer. 
The stands and filling stations will be graded on the following 
scale of points: 

1. Absolute cleanliness of station or stand and its surroundings .. 30 

‘2. Absence of unnecessary advertising signs ................ 25 


3. Design of building in relation to location, and harmony of 
color scheme 


ee ee 15 
5. Attractive planting 


Total points 


YE MISSED 
SOME ON 


' American Delphinium Society 
43. THIS TREE, 


Meeting 


This year’s annual meeting 
of the American Delphinium 
Society will be held at the nur- 
series of Jackson & Perkins in 
Newark, N. Y., the last week in 
August. The exact date is yet to 
be announced. 

Probably the major reason 
for going to Newark is that the 
Jackson & Perkins company has 
thousands of delphinium hy- 
brids in its nurseries. The seed- 
lings and the second crop blooms 
from the older section are ex- 
pected to be ready for inspection 
in late August. 

This firm also has 10,000 
plants of the new delphinium 
called Pink Sensation, in which 
a great amount of interest is 
being shown by delphinium ex- 
perts. This variety was origi- 
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nated in the Ruys Muerheim Nurseries in Holland, and it is 
believed to be a chance hybrid of Delphinium nudicale and a 
D. elatum variety. Strangely enough, Nature seems to have 
made a cross which man has failed to accomplish. 

It is thought that Pink Sensation may provide American 
breeders with means of developing remarkable new strains. 
The prediction is made that the time is not far distant when 
pure scarlet delphiniums will have a place in American 
catalogues. 


Flower Show To Be Held in Lima, Peru 


In the morning newspaper, La Prensa, of Lima, Peru, on 
May 25, 1938, it was announced that a National Flower Show 
will be held in Lima in September, 1938. 
The announcement was issued by Dr. José 
G. Robles, president of the Guild of Flower 
Growers and Horticulturists, who was 
quoted as saying that the contemplated ex- 
position will be the first of its kind ever 
held in Peru. The month of September has 
been chosen because it is a Spring month in 
this latitude and also because the anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Gremio, or 
guild, falls in that month. Official co-opera- 
tion of the governmental authorities will 
be sought and all floriculturists, both pro- 
fessional and amateur, will be invited to 
participate. It is hoped that a particularly 
complete display of all the orchids known 
in eastern Peru may be arranged. 

Particulars regarding the plans for the 
fair may be obtained later from Sr. Don 
José G. Robles, President del Gremio de 
Floricultures y Horticultores, Calle Tigre No. 173, Lima, Peru. 


Summer Institute for Garden Club Members 


The Essex County Garden Club of New York is again 
sponsoring a Summer Institute for Garden Club Members at 
the Rogers Rock Club on Lake George in New York, August 
29 to September 3. The institute is planned to give garden 
club members an opportunity to spend a few days in inten- 
sive study of one or two subjects. 

Two courses will be offered during this year’s program. The 
morning sessions will be given over to a course entitled “‘Land- 
scaping for Laymen,” which will be given by Mrs. Annette 
Hoyt Flanders, a prominent landscape architect. 

The afternoon sessions will be devoted to lectures on flower 
arrangement by Mrs. Constance Spry, England’s foremost 
flower decorator, who was so well received when she gave lec- 
tures in many sections of this country last Spring. Mrs. Spry’s 
lectures will be illustrated with lantern slides and also with 
flower arrangements which she will make, using plant mate- 
rials from Rogers Rock gardens. 

Visits to nearby gardens are planned as part of the program. 
Miss Hilda Loines, Bolton Landing, Lake George, N. Y., is 
in charge of registrations. 


A Spray Formula Correction 


T HAS been called to our attention that a mistake was made 
in the proportions given for the use of nicotine sulphate 
and soap to control gladiolus thrips. The principal formula 
was correct, but the reduced proportions for home garden use 
should read: 
40 per cent nicotine sulphate... . 114 teaspoonfuls 
re eee 1 gallon 
The formula as printed was too strong. This note appeared 
on Page 286 of the July 1 number. 
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The National Council’s honor plaque. 
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New Stout Daylilies in the South 


iy HAS been the good fortune of the writer in recent months 
to bloom several of the new varieties of hemerocallis hy- 
brids originated by Dr. A. B. Stout of the New York Botani- 
cal Garden ‘(the daylily blooming season is many weeks 
earlier in Florida than in the North). Among these have been 
Wolof and Vulcan, Linda, Circe.and Serenade. These were 
obtained as small plants in 1937 from the Farr Nursery 
Company, along with Chengtu and Saturn, which latter two 
did not survive. 

However, with intensive culture, abundant water and 
fertilizer over the Winter of 1937-38, prodigious growth was 
obtained with the benefit of favorable growing conditions, 
and a sufficient display of blooms has ap- 
peared since early April to permit reason- 
able judgment on these plants. 

Of the varieties, Linda, Circe and Sere- 
nade have proved to be deciduous under 
Florida conditions and doubtless will be 
the same in northern gardens. Wolof and 
Vulcan are evergreen, thrifty and exceed- 
ingly vigorous types, both of them very 
dark red shades. Wolof is a better red, while 
Vulcan has richer tones of maroon. Wolof 
has a more pleasing, finished, compact 
flower, while Vulcan has longer petals and 
a more spreading shape. 

Vulcan needs about half shade for best 
results, as the petals begin to fade and curl 
in a few hours with strong sun. Wolof 
holds up much better under the same condi- 
tions. Wolof has produced four spikes 
from a single plant, 40 to 48 inches tall, 
with as many as 25 and 30 flowers to the spike. The flowers 
open over a period of many days. Vulcan grows to about 30 
to 35 inches tall under Florida conditions. Both are tremen- 
dous seeders, setting quantities of pods to hand pollenizing, 
and should prove of great value to amateur and professional 
hybridizers in producing the new “‘darker”’ shades of daylilies 
so increasingly popular at this time. 

Linda is a medium, vigorous, and very charming long- 
petaled type, with pinkish-fulvous tone contrasted with a 
creamy base color. It grows about 30 inches tall in Florida the 
first season. The flowers are large and spreading, and a distinct 
innovation in the field of hemerocallis hybrids, as are, of 
course, Wolof and Vulcan. 

Serenade is an attractive variety having rather medium to 
small flowers, unusually marked with fulvous rose on apricot 
cream, entirely distinct from Linda in shape. It grows 30 
inches tall or more, with stiff wiry stems. 

Circe, as the name indicates, is rather “‘enchanting,”’ a per- 
fectly shaped, round-faced, compact, light yellow gold, very 
delightful and pleasing, particularly to persons not having a 
large acquaintance with daylily varieties. Numbers have ex- 
pressed preference for it over both Vulcan and Wolof in the 
writer's garden this year. The flower as grown in Florida is 
medium to small, about 24 inches tall for the scapes, but quite 
free flowering. 

All of the varieties which have been mentioned do reason- 
ably well in Florida, particularly Wolof and Vulcan, and 
may be recommended with scarcely any reservation for the 
lower South, Gulf Coast, Texas and Southern California, as 
well as for northern gardens, where they have already been 
tested to some extent. 

—Wyndham Hayward. 
Winter Park, Fla. 





To loiter down lone alleys of delight, 

And listen to the beating of the heart of trees, 
And think the thoughts that lilies speak in white, 
By green wood pools and pleasant passages— 
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The Microscope in the Garden 


It will be found to open up new 
worlds of interest and beauty 


in America. Certainly in connection with microscopy it 

should be employed in its correct sense. The amateur 
microscopist pursues the subject for the love of it and not as a 
gainful occupation. The father of microscopy, Antony van 
Leeuwenhoek, was an amateur, and many amateurs today are 
contributing distinguished work in this field. 

Seemingly drab and uninspiring, many things often reveal 
structures of amazing beauty when seen through a microscope, 
increasing our appreciation of the ingenious craftsmanship of 
Nature. 

All that one needs is a microscope of the better amateur 
type, with magnifications from 50 to 300 diameters. High 
powers are not necessarily a recommendation for the instru- 
ment, nor are they desirable for the amateur. Additional acces- 
sories for the work will include a small well microtome for 
sectioning, scissors, forceps, needles, some blank slides and 
cover glasses, wide-mouthed bottles for collecting, a couple of 
Petrie dishes, a small medicine dropper, some reagents, such as 
alcohol, xylol, chromic-acid crystals, formalin and Canada 
balsam, and a few staining preparations, such as safranin, 
phloxine, methyl violet, eosin, hematoxylin and anilin blue. 
All of these are obtainable in small quantities and at reason- 
able prices. 

The investigator may start work right in his own garden, 
or in the first field or handy pond. Suppose he begins, for 
instance, with the thallophyta, the lowest division of the 
plant kingdom, which includes the alge and fungi. He will 
discover that they run the whole gamut, in size and form, 
from the unicellular microscopic species to the giant kelp. 
Some are mere filmy strings of cells—colonies in which the 
individual cells are joined end to end like a chain. Some speci- 
mens are motile while others are stationary, merely floating 
on the water attached to some other object. 

Sometimes we are faced with the problem of what is an 
animal and what is a plant. Euglena, for instance, is an excel- 


r ay word ‘‘amateur”’ has been robbed of its true meaning 
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Only a microscope can disclose the fact that a cross section of a Dutchman's Pipe 


stem looks like this. 





lent example of an organism 
having both plant and animal 
affinities. The botanist will 
tell you that it is a plant, 
while the zoGlogist is equally 
insistent that it is an animal. 
This creature is spindle shaped 
and much smaller than most 
of the protozoans. Perhaps 
the best method of distinction 
is based on nutrition. Plants 
manufacture their own or- 
ganic food, whereas animals 
cannot. Euglena has certain 
animal characteristics, a free- 
swimming movement, an eye- 
spot, reproduction typical of 
the protozoa, but it feeds like 
a plant and has chlorophyll. 
No animal has chlorophyll 
of its own. The greenness of 
certain ditch and pond water 
is often due to myriads of 
euglenez. They are flagellates 
with a single flagellum. This 
is one object that may require 
the highest power of your in- 
strument, since they are very 
minute objects. With high power and a dim light, the whip- 
ping of the flagellum may appear as flashes of light. 

At times euglena stops swimming and coils upon itself, 
meanwhile changing shape, a series of acts termed the eugle- 
noid movement. Your miscroscope will show that it has a 
single central nucleus and a red eye-spot, or pigment-spot, 
near the base of the flagellum which is sensitive to light. In a 
culture, or an aquarium, the euglenz will move toward the 
light, congregating on that side of the vessel, since light means 
life to them. 

Another interesting organism is volvox, a relatively im- 
mense spherical colony, composed of cells each of 
which is like an individual chlamydomonas. They 
are common in ponds and will reward you with a 
beautiful sight — green globules that roll swiftly 
along like a bowling ball, carried by the action of 
their thousands of flagella. The cells are connected by 
protoplasmic bridges, which accounts for their con- 
certed action. The sphere is gelatinous and hollow, 
and in the interior are distinct balls of cells that com- 
pose the reproductive elements. There are separate 
groups of eggs and sperms — the female and male 
elements respectively. Volvox has not only achieved 
the division of labor between somatic and germinal 
functions, but has gone further and divided the re- 
productive work between two differently organized 
cells, marking an advance in organic evolution. 

Spirogyra, or green pond scum, is an alga of chain- 
like colonial form. Individual cells have the chloro- 
plast in the peculiar shape of a spiral ribbon running 
around the cell near its outer border, in which are 
found small bodies, the pyrenoids, representing 
starch-storage centers. The protoplasm is scanty, 
being present only in the form of delicate strands 
which support the small central nucleus. The cells 
exhibit no movement and the interior is largely taken 
up by a huge vacuole, filled with a clear fluid, the cell 
sap. Spirogyra reproduces both asexually and sexu- 
ally, like paramecium. In the highest of all plant 



























This ts the way a cross section of a linden tree leaf 
stem looks under the microscope. 
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divisions we find the seed plants, frequently termed the flower- 
ing plants. Here belong the vast majority of all plants familiar 
to the public, some bearing flowers in the ordinary sense, other 
with cones. Root, stem and leaf are well developed, with fibro- 
vascular bundles plainly visible through the microscope. The 
sporophylls, spore-bearing leaves, are highly modified, and 
unless the student has worked out the evolutionary sequence 
of the development of these structures in the lower groups he 
will be at a loss to account for the conditions in the sperma- 
tophytes. 

Pollen grains offer an enormous diversity for study under 
the microscope. Here we find the monocotyledons, such as 
corn, and the dicotyledons, such as the buttercup. The mono- 
cots have a single seed leaf, the cotlyledon, in the embryo, the 
fibro-vascular bundles are scattered throughout the tissues of 
the stem and the leaves usually have parallel veins, while the 
parts of the flowers are commonly in threes, or multiples of 





Syringa prestonie@ was named in honor of a distinguished hybridist at Ottawa. 


three. Here belong the grasses, sedges and important grains, 
the lilacs, orchids and palms. 

There is no limit to the array of specimens that may be 
obtained in the garden, near-by fields, ponds and woods. 
There are the cross-sections of the root, stem and needle of 
white pine; longisections of both staminate and carpellate 
cones, and whole mounts of pollen grains. 

The root, stem and leaf of corn, in cross-section is a popu- 
lar study. Likewise, the root, stem and leaf of the lily offer an 
interesting study of vegetative parts in cross-section. Longi- 
tudinal sections of the floral parts of the lily and cross-sections 
of anthers and ovaries are suitable material for study. 

Similarly the lilac, squash, buttercup, clover, cucumber, 
dandelion, horsechestnut, milk weed, hollyhock and the garden 
bean may all be successfully sectioned for investigation. 

The young and tender tissues are preferable. The older 
roots and stems become too hard to cut. Green roots and stems 
and early cones should be fixed in formol-acetic alcohol for 
several days and then washed thoroughly. Numerous staining 
combinations may be used, certain dyes having an affinity for 
various tissues which make them more distinct. 

Sectioning, clearing, fixing and staining are too long to 
describe here, but excellent botanical texts cover these methods 
for a great number of specimens. A text that may be highly 
recommended to the amateur for its simplicity, accuracy and 
illustrations is that of Dr. Julian D. Corrington, titled, 
‘Adventures With the Microscope.’’ This book is not con- 
fined to botany but carries the reader through a host of 
experiments in numerous fields. 

—Everett White Melson. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Lilac Named for Miss Preston 


N June 11 I had the pleasure of visiting the Experimental 
Farm at Ottawa, Canada, and was greatly impressed by 
the splendid showing of mature plants of Syringa prestonie. 
These plants were originated about 17 years ago and are now 
planted in several long rows at the Experimental Farm where 
they may be seen at their best. Many of them are now over ten 
feet tall and are doing splendidly. Planted in a rather windy 
situation, they are apparently able to withstand high Winter 
winds and yet about June 11, a week or so after S. vulgaris 
varieties cease blooming, these splendid S. prestonie hybrids 
are at their best. Some of the clusters are almost a foot in 
length. Some are rather loose, as are those of the variety 
Ursula. Others are tight and compact. Some are a dark red- 
dish-pink, as are the flowers of Elinor. Others are considerably 
paler. It is indeed unusual to see such splendid pink lilacs in 
bloom at this late season! 

A large number of seedlings resulted from the 
original cross, and they have been named after 
Shakespeare's heroines. Unfortunately, the flowers 
are not fragrant, but because of their splendid con- 
spicuous flowering habit during June they should 
be used to a considerably greater extent in this 
country. Since they are hybrids of S. villosa, they 
are completely hardy and certainly aid materially 
in lengthening the time of bloom of this very 
popular group of shrubs. 

Although it is difficult to pick the most outstand- 
ing of such a large group of plants in one season, 
from the showing made by the flowers this year 
some of the best varieties would include: Audrey, 
Ursula, Desdemona, Octavia, Isabella, Alice, Jessica. 

Let us hope that American nurserymen will soon 
begin to realize the potential value of this group of 
lilacs, so that they will be available in this country 
in a short time. 

—Donald Wyman. 


Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Monarch Art Shades of Eschscholtzia 


og Summer one of our garden club members grew the 
double Monarch art shades of California poppies in her 
garden. After they had set seed and had almost stopped 
blooming, she decided to experiment with them. She cut the 
tops off even with the ground and wondered if they would 
grow again. They grew quickly and bloomed as freely as ever 
and until late Fall. The year before, she had grown this kind 
and when they reached this stage she pulled them up and 
threw them away. 

These hybrids were all colors, semi-double and double, and 
they, like the old forms, grow in the sun and a dry soil. The 
seed can be sown very early in Spring where the plants are to 
stand, as they resent being transplanted. They live over Win- 
ter on the coast and also self-sow freely. Those who have not 
tried the new hybrids have a treat in store. 

Salem, Ore. —RHazel Chester Van Eaton. 


To Keep Large Petals From Dropping 


po ipeae of certain flowers, notably tulips, Oriental pop- 
pies and lilies, fall much too soon, whether in garden, 
house, exhibition or shop. A new adhesive made of latex (a 
lastex relative, available under trade names). seems to be a 
first-class preventive. A small amount applied to the petals 
and stems effectively cements them together without apparent 
harm to either. After it dries, it is not affected by moisture 
and is almost invisible, as well as flexible enough to hold in- 


definitely. 
Framingham, Mass. —E. E. Brooks. 
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Primroses and Japanese Beetles 
EAR EDITOR—Last year, by accident, a few primroses 
found their way into my annual gardens. At first I 
thought of ripping them out as they were intruders in my 
cultivated garden, but on closer observation, I noticed the 
lower leaves had been badly mutilated. But—by what, was 
something I soon discovered. That same day in the late after- 
noon I strolled through the garden, when to my great surprise 
I saw without exaggeration 50 or more Japanese beetles feast- 
ing on the leaves of the primroses. The foliage of the plants 
adjacent to the primroses was in perfect condition. So every 
morning and evening during the entire Summer I made a 
special trip to the primroses to find that here was a rendezvous 
for the beetles which I only too joyfully picked off and 
destroyed. 

This year I have welcomed the primroses and again I notice 
the same condition. Perhaps those who have been troubled 
with the Japanese pests have noticed their preference for 
yellow flowers. 

—Ruth V. Stix. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. , 


Correspondents Disagree Over Names 


EAR EDITOR—As I have grown both Mathiola bi- 
cornis and Hesperis tristis I cannot agree with Mr. C. W. 
Wood (Horticulture, July 1) that they are synonymous. The 
evening stock is well worth growing for its sole beauty, its 
fragrance. For some reason, H. tristis is not recorded in Hortus, 
but as I grow it from English seed it is a biennial plant, al- 
though persisting in the garden as do other forms of hesperis. 
Flowers are produced in May, at the time Darwin tulips are 
blooming, on stems 15 to 18 inches high. The petals are light 
brown in color, twisted and drooping; hence the descriptive 
tristis. Its appeal is limited to those who enjoy the curious in 
flowerdom. 

I have always liked the sweet rocket listed as H. nivea, 
which probably is only a form of H. matronalis. The plant is 
dwarfer and the flower stalk much more compact than in the 
common type, making an excellent border plant with fine 
showy white spikes for cutting. 

—Bernard Harkness. 
Baraboo, Wis. 


Gardening Problems in Illinois 


EAR EDITOR—A recent article in Horticulture on the 
“Intermediate Iris’’ interested me greatly. 

I have had this iris in my garden for many years and have 
found it to be perfectly satisfied in several kinds of positions 
and soils. It has thrived in heavy clay with full sun and in 
sandy loam and half shade and has bloomed profusely and 
multiplied under both conditions. This iris is one of the most 
beautiful in the garden and never fails to attract attention 
from visitors. 

Because of its drooping tendency, however, it has proved 
more satisfactory to plant it where it can be supported by 
other plants. There is another matter on my mind. 

The salesman who went through the country a few years 
ago selling umbrella catalpas and Van Houtte’s spirza has 
evidently made a second trip, selling Lombardy and Bolleana 
poplars. Was ever such a really picturesque tree so over- 
planted or so basely abused! The tall-growing poplar is an 
interesting tree, in the distance and useful if tall buildings are 
to be hidden, but in recent years it has been planted in every 
conceivable location, regardless of the size of the lot. 


Once I counted a Van Houtte spirza in front of every 
house in a city block—on both sides of the street, too. Now 
it seems as if Bolleana poplars are going to be just as numer- 
ous and tiresome. I am sure the small home owner will be 
sadly disillusioned when he wakes up and finds the soil im- 
poverished and his sewer and drain pipes full of fibrous roots 
of this far-reaching poplar. 

Two years ago, a beautiful lawn of ten years’ standing was 
dug up to replace sewer pipes entirely filled with roots from 
Bolleana poplars. The four trees that did the damage were 75 
feet away, and after two years the owner is still fighting the 
sprouts that spring up all over the yard. 

The Osage orange has become such a pest because of its 
far-reaching and greedy roots in this section that the govern- 
ment has stepped in and is helping the farmer eradicate the 
plants. The Bolleana planted in the wrong place and by the 
hundreds is already proving itself just as unpopular. 


Danville, Ill. —Nell J. Yeomans. 


Killing Rose Bugs With Copperas 


EAR EDITOR—I have been deluged with letters since 
you published my little note about the use of copperas 
to control rose bugs. Most of my correspondents ask for more 
detailed information and, therefore, I am sending it to you. 
Finely ground copperas can be worked into the ground 
around plants once a month to good advantage. About one 
tablespoonful to the plant is‘ample. We use it about three 
times during our season here—May 1, July 1, September |. 
This has proved so effective that we neglected it for several 
years. Fnding five rose bugs this year, a shocking number, we 
are now applying it again. 


New Hartford, Conn. —Enmilie Benson Knipe. 


A Fragrant Window Garden Plant 


EAR EDITOR—I should like to suggest to those of 
your readers who like a plant with foliage that is deli- 
ciously fragrant, that they plant seed of Boronia megastigma 
now in order to have it ready for the Winter window garden. 
This is a good pot plant in every way and one not demand- 
ing especial care. The beautiful bloom and the sweetness of 
its leaves will commend it to all window gardeners. 

The foliage is much like that of Asparagus sprengeri and 
one frond will perfume a room. In bouquets it is admirable 
for its scent. The flowers are purple, lined with yellow, and 
the plant is in bloom all Winter, at least in Texas. It should 
not be watered until very dry. It likes a sandy soil and needs 
about the same temperature as carnations. In the South we 
keep it next to the window where it is cool. Plants may be had 
this Winter by sowing seed now. Like most plants it will 
become bushier through a severe pinching back at about four 
inches in height. 


Katy, Texas. —AMrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 


Cazenovia Has Lamp Post Flowers 
EAR EDITOR—on a motor trip this Summer, | dis- 
covered another town which has the pleasant custom of 
putting flower boxes on its street lamp posts. All along the 
main street of Cazenovia, N. Y., the posts are decorated with 
boxes filled with geraniums, petunias, and trailing ivy. The 
street is distinguished by these flower boxes, and the motorist 
who is a gardener at home remembers that town out of the 
many he passes through. 


Norwalk, Conn. —Jean Cowles. 
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Thinks Professor Fernald Wrong 


rs So LONG as man has the passion to alter the perfectly 

balanced conditions of life, which Nature through count- 
less ages has developed, the rare and retiring plant or animal 
has no more chance of survival than has the human fugitive 
aristocrat in the dictator-ruled countries which are upsetting 
to lovers of human liberty.” 

This quotation from an address made in Philadelphia by 
Professor Fernald of Harvard appeared in an editorial in the 
June 15 issue of Horticulture. Professor Fernald’s address and 
the editorial referred to, left an impression that the work of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps has been largely destructive 
of plant and animal life. 

In our state and national parks, at least, this, with possibly 
a few exceptions, is quite contrary to the facts. Never in our 
history has our federal government sought so earnestly to 
‘balance conditions of life,’” to adjust human activities to the 
earth upon which we live, to. bring understanding of these 
needs to our people,.as under ‘the present administration. The 
efforts made by the National Park Service to direct the work 
done by the CCC camps in national and state parks in an 
intelligent manner are outstanding. So far as such were avail- 
able, competent, well-trained landscape architects were em- 
ployed to plan, supervise and direct. Only a dearth of properly 
qualified men may have rendered it impossible to maintain 
desired standards in all work. 

Park work is of a nature that requires the building (some- 
times) of artificial ponds and bridges, and the making of roads 
which as Professor Fernald says, ‘‘is not conservation.”’ It 
does not require ‘‘the planting of introduced trees and shrubs’’ 
which he would lead us to believe has been done. That the 
policy of the National Park Service to use native material as 
much as possible is evident in work done under its direction. 

The plea for conservation has a broad appeal, but the 
pleader, recognizing the destructive influence of man, usually 
fails to realize that the day has come when conservation can 
only be had by policing. We can no longer just leave alone. We 
cannot conserve our natural fauna and flora without policing; 
we cannot police areas that are not planned. Our misfortune is 
that too few men are available who understand the kind of 
planning that is needed, planning that co-ordinates human 
works with Nature. The profession of landscape architecture 
alone offers men trained with the understanding and appre- 
ciation for such planning. It has suffered, partly through 
common misunderstanding of the function of the landscape 
architect, but more through acceptance by the public of incom- 
petent and inadequately equipped practitioners, charlatans and 
commercial “‘hocus-pocus’’ men. The well-educated landscape 
architect is sorely needed in public work. 

The indiscriminate damning of the work done by the CCC 
should cease, for the National Park Service has proven that 
with proper direction it is a constructive force for true con- 
servation such as we have never had before. 


—Robert Wheelwright. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hormones Not a Substitute for Skill 


LTHOUGH the chemicals designated as plant hormones 
or growth-promoting compounds may be important aids 
in the propagation of plants from cuttings, they cannot be 
substituted for skill, care, experience, information and suitable 
equipment. Attention to details was necessary before the 
chemical stimulants were introduced, and the same care in 
selecting cuttings at the best stage of growth, care of the cut- 
tings in the rooting medium, protection from disease, and 
careful management of water supply, heat, and ventilation 
are still needed if propagations are to be successful. This is the 
conclusion which G. E. Yerkes of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry has reached after a long series of tests with indolebu- 
tyric acid solutions at the United States Horticultural Station, 
Beltsville, Md. He finds that for many plants a shorter period 
of treatment—about four hours—is usually as good and in 
many cases better than the 20-hour treatments that have been 
recommended. The treatment consists in soaking the lower 
ends of cuttings in weak solutions of the chemical. 

After propagating scores of varieties of trees, shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants, Mr. Yerkes finds that rooting after treat- 
ment is almost invariably most satisfactory if the cuttings are 
taken at the stages of growth most favorable for the rooting 
of untreated cuttings. He finds that plant varieties vary widely 
in their response to the chemical treatment, but may be divided 
roughly into four groups: (1) plants that root quicker if 
treated, but with little or no gain in the eventual percentage 
of rooted cuttings; (2) plants that form more roots if treated, 
but without important gain either in time or percentage of 
successful rooting; (3) plants which root slowly if treated, 
and hardly root at all if untreated; and (4) plants that rarely 
root whether treated or not. 

It is with the third group of plants that the chemical treat- 
ment does the most good. Several species of popular orna- 
mental shrubs and trees are included in this group. Yerkes 
mentions three azaleas—Azalea calendulacea, A. japonica, and 
A. mollis. Many other azaleas are listed in the first two groups. 
Azalea cuttings usually root best if the wood is in active 
growth. Others in this group are: Kolkwitzia amabilis, Mag- 
nolia kobus borealis and M. liliflora, the philadelphus varieties 
Norma and Voie Lactee, Prunus triloba plena and Vitis 
rotundifolia. With all groups, however, Yerkes emphasizes, 
suitable equipment, careful selection of cuttings at the best 
stage of growth, and skillful management of the propagation 
are needed if results are to prove satisfactory. 


The Season's First Delphinium Bloom 


HE first delphinium to bloom this season, Delphinium 

columbianum, gave four weeks of color to the rock garden. 
The ten-inch spires with blue buds over finely cut foliage came 
into bloom the last week in April and continued to produce 
flowers during the first three weeks in May. The color is mid- 
blue and the flowers have a cream colored bee. 

In my estimation the plant is a jewel for the rock garden 
or stony terrace. Being one of our Western species from the 
Rockies and the Pacific Coast it has adapted itself to ‘‘bad”’ 
land conditions and is entirely hardy. 

Grown from dry collected roots and planted in the Fall in 
gravelly soil with good drainage it will bloom the following 
Spring. Plants require ‘“‘baking’’ in the Summer as roots be- 
come dormant during the months of drought. 

Where it is impossible to provide for dryness after flower- 
ing, plants may be treated as annuals and new roots replanted 
every Fall. 

An encouragement for the introduction of this plant to our 
rock gardens is the low price at which roots are available from 
Western collectors. 


—F,. W. Schumacher. 


Norwood, Mass. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 











if THINK I have discovered the largest lilac in the United 
States. The largest climbing rose is supposed to be in Ari- 
zona, I believe, and the largest grapevine in California. That 
being true, it is fitting that the largest lilac should be in New 
Hampshire, on the other side of the continent. However, I am 
making this claim with reservations. I have found that my 
readers come back at me very quickly when I make a statement 
for which I cannot offer absolute proof. If, however, this 
paragraph leads to the discovery of other lilacs of great age 
and large size, I shall be pleased. 

The lilac which I have in mind is at Portsmouth, N. H. 
It is almost 200 years old and has a single trunk which is three 
feet and eight inches in circumference and over 14 inches in 
diameter. This lilac is in good condition and blooms freely 
each year. 

It seems that the first house in the Little Harbor section of 
Portsmouth was built in 1690 by the great grandfather of 
the Wentworth who later became governor of the state. In the 
early days it was known as the Wentworth Mansion. An- 
other house was soon built nearby and lilacs were planted 
around both of them. It is at the Wentworth house, however, 
that this particularly large lilac, the flowers of which are 
white, is to be found. Around the other house are purple lilacs, 
which doubtless are just as old, but they have come up from 
the roots with many stems. 

I understand that all these lilacs were imported by Governor 
Wentworth about 1750, some of them being given to his 
neighbor. The second house was occupied by a family of 
French refugees, Martine by name, 100 years after it was 
built. They lived there for about 40 years, and it has been 
known ever since as the Martine Cottage. The present owner 
is Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis, who sent me the note about the 
white lilac and the picture as well. The Martine Cottage is 
now surrounded by charming gardens designed by its present 
owner, the lilacs and some old English hawthorns having a 
prominent place in the planting scheme. 

Now then, who has a lilac with a single trunk which is 
more than three feet and eight inches in circumference? I hope 
that some of my readers will get out their 
tape measures and let me know the results. 


aoe no gardener in the metropolitan area 
of New York, at least, be carried away 
by C. W. Wood’s eulogy of Primula rosea 
(Horticulture, June 15). I have probably 
raised more of this delightful primrose 
than even the average nurseryman during 
the past 15 years and I still have only a 
limited stock of it. Unless one can obtain 
absolutely fresh seed, trying to grow this 
primrose is almost hopeless. I got two seeds 
to germinate after two years waiting, and 
from these worked up a stock of a score 
by transferring them to a coldframe each 
Fall. Then I got reckless and gave them a 
position which was too sunny. Only by 
the fortunate setting of a few seeds was I 
able to replace the lost plants. All sorts of 
positions were given them and still the 
losses persisted. 

A few years ago, through the good 
offices of a friend in England, I got more 
seed and by using greenhouse and frame 
was able to raise and set out under trees 
1500 plants, many of which bloomed 
the following Spring. Then root aphis, 








Is this the country’s largest lilac? 


caterpillars, dryness and tree drip took their toll. Barely 50 
remained last Fall. I went out one frosty day in November, 
dug all I could find, and kept them in the greenhouse. They 
enjoyed the change and grew nicely until the time came for 
them to bloom. They then went dormant, some even dying. 
So I put the flat in the coldframe, the frosty conditions not 
affecting them. The plants have since been set out under 
burlap shade. It is true that in moist soil with shade this 
primrose grows well and I class it as among the most beautiful 
of all the small truss-flower types, but it does not like Winter 
drip; in fact, in these parts the only safe method of culture 
is to frame the plants in, the Fall, let them bloom in March as 
they will, divide them and plant them in shade for the Sum- 
mer, keep moist, and repeat. 


D*: HUEY and Chaplin’s Pink Climber were the star per- 
formers among the climbing roses in my garden this 
season. Dr. Huey was one of the first to open and was still 
looking reasonably well when Dorothy Perkins, a very late 
rose, as every one knows, began to open. This is, to me, the 
most remarkable and most satisfactory of all the red climbers. 
It has to be called red, I suppose, although in reality it is 
almost mahogany. Its running mate comes later but has very 
attractive flowers which, like those of Dr. Huey, do not suffer 
greatly from exposure to the sun and the blooming period of 
which is remarkably long. 

My garden gets rather more shade than is usually recom- 
mended, but there are compensations for that fact. As I have 
watched the climbing American Beauty in most of the public 
gardens, it has been a very sad looking rose after a short time, 
fading to a most unwholesome looking purple. In my location 
it keeps its color very much better and is splendid for cutting. 
Obviously, one needs to be conversant with all the different 
conditions when he passes judgment on a rose. 

Regretfully I have discarded Hiawatha, which has been 
with me for many years. Its tendency to mildew requires too 
much constant labor to keep it looking well. Dorothy Perkins 
and its close cousin, Elizabeth Ziegler, are attacked by mildew, 
too, but do not seem to suffer as badly. 
At least, the effects are not so apparent. 

My garden might seem to be in a very 
poor position for growing the Brownell 
climbers, which are supposed to demand 
full sunlight, yet they have given a reason- 
ably good crop of flowers this season. As 
a matter of fact, one of them is in bloom 
even as this is written, with July well 
under way. One of my correspondents 
in western Canada writes me that the 
Brownell roses have been remarkably free 
blooming in the West this season and that 
visitors to his garden have been amazed 
at their great size and splendid color and 
their floriferousness. Evidently they may 
be depended upon when thoroughly estab- 
lished. They constitute a very important 
addition to our rose varieties. 


Spee some time garden makers have been 
suspicious of oldtime arguments against 
using commercial fertilizers on evergreens. 
Reports made at a recent nurserymen’s 
meeting in New Jersey indicate that these 
suspicions have been well founded. I read 
in one of the trade papers that experiments 
seem to show that concentrated commer- 
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cial fertilizers can be used with evergreens without danger and, 
in fact, with results comparable to those obtained when cow 
manure is used. Heavy applications of nitrogen stunted the 
growth of trees but when the applications were smaller, the 
results were very satisfactory. Of course, different climatic 
conditions are to be considered, but further studies will be of 
interest, I am sure, to amateur gardeners. 


HEN garden makers “‘take to the road,’’ what happens 

to their own gardens? Of course, there are garden makers 
and garden makers. Some do not get beyond the theoretical 
stage. Perhaps I am too serious a gardener, but I confess that 
I cannot find time to do all I desire to do on evenings and 
week ends. 


In Praise of a Siberian Columbine 


Fe vepeticrsaese em OXY SEPALA, beautiful, short spurred, and 
periwinkle blue, is one of the loveliest of columbines. A 
native of Siberia, it is of perfect hardiness. It is of the same 
blue as A. cerulea but comes a month 
earlier. To quote Bailey: “‘It is said 
to be one of the first to bloom and one 
of the most attractive in the list.’’ In 
southern New Hampshire it grows 
from 15 to 18 inches tall and so I 
disagree with Bailey about its being 
one of the most dwarfed. In my 
plants the sepals are solid blue, much 
exceeding in length the petals which 
are tipped with white—a very dainty 
touch. The spurs are quite short, 
one-quarter to one-half inch, and 
knobbed and turned inward so that 
they do not stand out behind the 
flower very much. The foliage is very 
fine; the leaf resembles that of the 
short spurred varieties and is of a 
good green and does not die down 
after the plant has finished blooming. 
It comes so much earlier than any of 
the other species that its pistils, as a 
rule, all fertilize before any of the 
other species come into flower. This 
year the varieties overlapped a little. 

It would be an addition to any 
Spring border, as it comes at the time 
of the Darwin tulip and Daphne 
cneorum. It would give more height 
to the planting than Phlox divari- 
cata laphami or polemonium; and 
would be especially lovely with 
azaleas or any of the flowering fruit 


trees. —Faith L. Jones. 
Fitzwilliam, N. H. 


How to Make Geranium Cuttings 


ID-AUGUST is the time to take cuttings for the Winter. 
Begin with the geraniums. Indeed, some forehanded 
persons take them soon after the plants are set out, setting the 
cutting beside the parent plant to-care for itself during the 
Summer, and be ready for potting early in September. But the 
usual practice is to take tip cuttings of half-ripened wood— 
with a hard heel and a soft top, about August 15. Make a 
slanting cut, just below a joint, trim off all but the top pair 
of leaves, and set firmly in a flat of moist sand. Set the flat 
where it gets some shade during the middle of the day and the 
cuttings will root in from 17 to 21 days. 
Unless the weather is very hot and dry, you will not need 
to water the cuttings, but if the leaves droop, water at once. 
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When well rooted, set the cuttings in small pots. Put some 
broken crocks in for good drainage, covering with sphagnum 
moss or dead leaves. Use good garden loam with a little’ bone 
meal, but this plant’s forebears were used to hard, dry, poor 
soil, and the present generation likes that kind, too. If you 
give rich soil and plenty of water, you will get a fine crop- of 
leaves—and nothing else. Tamp the soil down very firmly, 
when potting, for best results, and when the little pot is full 
of roots, shift on to a size larger. Grow your geraniums in 
sunny windows and you should have fine flowers to repay 
you. 

The coleus may be rooted in water, in sand or in moist soil. 
Plants grow easily under almost any conditions. Mealy bugs 
are their special drawback, and one must watch sharply for 
the little white cottony masses in the axils of the leaves when 
potting. If you find them, do not bring the plant in the house 
until it is absolutely free from this pest, which will spread to 
the other plants. The simplest remedy is cold water—plenty 
and often. Use the fine spray of the hose, holding the pot in 
your hand and putting the spray directly on the bug until he 
leaves. Do this every day for a week, 
and your plant should be clean. 
Then sprinkle the.surface of the soil 
with rotenone dust, to kill the eggs 
which may hatch out, and you 
should have peace from this pest. 

—Bessie R. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 


Weeds and Scissors 


O MATTER how careful we 
are in the matter of housekeep- 
ing in the garden, scarcely a year 
passes that the weeds do not “‘get 
ahead of us’’ in one corner or another. 
Where it is clear sailing with a hoe 
or a cultivator, cleaning the patch up 
is a simple matter, but vacations or 
a lengthy period of bad weather may 
cause some choice locality to become 
overrun. If the plants happen to be 
small seedlings, a great deal of dam- 
age may be done by pulling out the 
weeds or grass. ; 

For removing grass, purslane, rag- 
weed and other annual weeds from 
around plants, especially young or 
shallow-rooted individuals, I have 
found a pair of heavy scissors of 
great value. I take each plant of grass 
separately, segregate it from all the 
others and carefully snip it off just 
below the soil line. This leaves the 
root in the ground, but by cutting 
below the crown the weed and its 
dangerous parts are removed, and the remaining roots soon rot. 
Even the tiniest seedlings can be weeded without disturbance 
in this fashion. 

It goes without saying that this method is of little perma- 
nent value in the case of persistent weeds like witch grass, that 
spring up again from eyes in the roots, but even with them, 
the method is of value in effecting a clearance while the seed- 
ling plants are small. More vigorous remedies can be tried later 
when the garden subjects have made some growth. 

—James H. Bissland. 
Chicopee, Mass. 


If odours may worke satisfaction, they are so soveraigne in plants and so 
comfortable that no confection of the apothecaries can equal their excellent 
Vertue. —John Gerard. The Herball, 1597. 








How to Keep Shade Trees Thriving” 


EN Dr. E. P. Felt writes about trees, he does so with 
the experience of many years behind him. His new 
book, ‘“‘Our Shade Trees,”’ is probably the most com- 

prehensive and at the same time the most readable work on this 
subject which has been published for a long time, if ever. The 
author begins with an appreciation of trees, which is character- 
istic of the man, a tree lover if there ever was one, although a 
scientist of note. At the same time, he plunges rather vigorously 
into a heated controversy comparing the Wethersfield (Conn. ) 
and the Rathbone (Ohio) elms in a chapter devoted to impor- 
tant or historic trees throughout the country. The controversy 
over the two elms noted relates to their size. It is almost certain 
that one or the other of these trees is the largest elm in the 
country, the Ohio tree having a little the edge on its Con- 
necticut rival. 

The author discusses at some length the value of trees and 
the development of shade tree work, which goes back into 
ancient history. About 302 B.C., it seems, Theocrastus, one 
of the most thorough of the ancient scientists, wrote about the 
plastering of tree wounds with mud to prevent decay. In 
1790, William Forsyth, “‘gardener to His Majesty, the King,”’ 
stressed the importance of cleaning out cavities in trees very 
thoroughly and was awarded an annual grant for making 
public his method of filling wounds. The material he used 
was fresh cow dung, old lime, wood ashes and sand. Tree 
work has now become a matter of course in all sections, and 
most cities have a tree warden or a city forester, with perhaps 
a shade tree commission. 

The author brings out some interesting facts about trees, 
as for example: 

A tree standing on the line between two properties belongs to both owners, 
neither having the right in the eyes of the law to destroy it or to treat it in such 
a manner as to impair the rights of an owner. He can, however, if he so desires, 
cut the branches back to the property line and sever the roots below, on the 
theory that the title in the land extends both above and under the surface. But 
if the person doing this cutting allows himself to go on his neighbor's land, 
he becomes a trespasser. 

It is fair to say, however, that the laws in relation to 
boundary trees vary in different states. Moreover, a tree owner 
has no right to imperil his neighbors by allowing a partly 
rotted, weakened tree or limbs to remain if they are likely to 
fall and injure adjacent property. 

Dr. Felt naturally devotes much space to the care of trees, 
including the use of cables when necessary. He urges the elimi- 
nation of dead and weak wood in elms in particular, because 
such wood offers favorable conditions for the development of 
European elm bark beetles, which in turn are the principal 
carriers of the Dutch elm disease. In his chapter on pruning, he 
points out that Summer pruning has a dwarfing effect and 
sometimes is practiced for that purpose. 

Probably cavity treatment and the filling of cavities has 
been responsible for the name “‘tree surgeon,’’ now given to 
experts who do tree repair work, inasmuch as such work much 
resembles surgery. The author points out that many materials 
have been used for filling cavities. They include cement, 
asphalt, cork, rubber blocks, wood blocks, copper patches and 
a magnesite filling. The author is frank to state that the kind 
of material used is much less important than the technique of 
the operator. He does well, too, to point out that some of the 
adverse criticism of cavity work, which is heard even today, 
has been caused by mistakes made some 20 years ago in the 
filling of cavities in trees which had become too weak to be 
benefited by this treatment. Today, he points out, the larger 
and more responsible companies avoid the filling of trees if 
the results are likely to be unsatisfactory. 

At one time, many trees were scraped. Dr. Felt does not 


**Our Shade Trees,” by Dr. Ephraim Porter Felt. Published by the Orange 
Judd Publishing Company, New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 


ae) 





(Above) Wood screws and strong cables prevent limbs splitting at 
the crotch in high winds. 


(Below) Lightning rods are now used to protect valuable shade trees. 
The cable runs down the trunk. 
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BRAND’S FAMOUS PEONIES 














PU aoe seventy years Brand Peony Farms have 
Y been sending peony roots to its customers 
pte scattered all over the temperate world. Into 
GAzalLocun | every state of the Union, to Alaska and Hawaii; 
FUREISHED, all over Canada and into Mexico; to Australia, 
It describes fully New Zealand, Chile, the Argentine and to South 
RErUL Africa. Into all countries of Europe and the 
raseens, Orient. Everywhere satisfied customers have 
and the World’s been supplied with our stock. 
os cee No matter where you live, if you wish good 
omens peonies, write US and we can supply them 
FRENOH from the World’s greatest Peony Collection, as 
fine a stock as can be purchased anywhere. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 


134 E. DIVISION ST. 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 








CONCORDVILLE 


Peony and Iris Originations of 
Mrs. Arthur Hoyt Scott 


Peonies: Rose Valley, Sprite, White Sails, Swarth- 
more and Todmorden. Irises: Gloomy Gus, Rose 
Valley and others. Stock from Mrs. Scott's garden 
may be obtained this year. Address inquiries to 


STYER’S NURSERIES 


PENNSYLVANIA 




















POISON IVY 


Learn to Identify and 
Kill It 


One pound of Atlacide, a dry 
powder, will effectively destroy 
Poison Ivy on 100 sq. ft. of area. 


4 Ib. shaker top can. .$1.25 
ff. ee 1.70 
SS ee 3.80 
Postpaid in Massachusetts 
These and 50-lb. bulk packages 
are less at our store, cash and 


carry. 
CIRCULAR FREF 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneui! Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS. 








MAKE YOUR OWN FERTILIZER! 


Mix ADCO with the leaves,.vines, weeds, cuttings and other wastes from your 
garden. In a ‘ew weeks you will have a bountiful supply of splendid organic 
fertilizer, rich in plant foods and available humus. Every pound of ADCO makes 
40 lbs. of fertilizer. Get ADCO from your dealer or direct from us. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, Carlisle, Pa. 


Interesting booklet free. 
New ADCO WEED-KILLER for LAWNS—25 lbs. (enough for 2,500 sq. ft.) $3.75 












Makers also of the 


L/REERS 


Plant now to bloom this Fall 


Colchicum autumnale (Meadow 
Saffron) flowers through October. 
Giant Crocus-like blooms of rich 
lavender. Perfectly hardy. Fine for 
garden — or growing in saucer 
without water. Bulbs 40c each; 3 
for $1.10; 12 for $4.00. Sent post- 
paid. Order at once. 


FREE BULB OATALOG 
HENRY A. DREER 


290 DREER BLDG... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





_ WATERS and FEEDS the ROOTS 


' Attach watergun to your gar- 
den hose and put the water 
right where it belongs, at the 
roots. No waste. You know 
the roots have moisture. Pene- 
5 trates earth 36”. Water and 

' | feed your plants and trees the 
| tight way. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, order direct. 
Postage paid $2.75. Circular. 





The Original . 
*Watergun” TATROE'S CO. 
Patented HARLINGEN TEXAS 








WORLD’S FINEST BULB CATALOG 
Van Bourgondien's new, 1938 Bulb 
Catalog and Planting Guide — the 
world’s most beautiful Guide to fine 
bulbs — is now ready for mailing. 
Contains a wealth of valuable informa- 
tion about quality bulbs of proven merit, 
grown in our own nurseries at Hillegom. 
Holland. 32 pages and over 80 illustrations 
reproducing individual blooms in all their 
gorgeous, natural colors. 
Send for your FREE copy NOW. 

VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 









When writing advertisers please mention 
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advise this practice, scraping the bark not being worth the 
cost of the operation. Furthermore, the application of white 
oil paint to the trunks of sugar maples, as sometimes practiced, 
is likely to kill trees with a trunk diameter of one foot or less. 

The author also feels that the banding of trees with an 
adhesive or barrier material, as long practiced for the control 
of cankerworms, does not have the value often given it. The 
drifting of cankerworms in the wind nullifies such efforts of 
protection. 

The fact has often been stated in print that Norway spruces, 
which have been largely planted in the northern states, begin 
to die at the top after they reach an age of 40 or 50 years. Old 
age is given as the reason. Dr. Felt thinks that this is a mistake 
and that the real reason the trees begin to die is that the soil 
in which the roots are feeding has been exhausted. The trees 
are suffering merely from malnutrition. Their lives may be 
greatly prolonged by systematic fertilization. 

Feeding is, of course, needed by many trees and particularly 
those standing in lawns which are kept closely clipped. In the 
woods Nature feeds the trees by an accumulation of humus 
constantly forming under them. Trees under cultivation lack 
these natural feedings. Therefore, fertilizing must be done by 
artificial means. 

The author takes issue, however, with the statement some- 
times made that shade trees cannot be overfed. He agrees that 
large trees can be given greater quantities of tree food than 
ordinarily recommended without showing injury, at least for 
several years. This is not true, however, of small trees. Exces- 
sive amounts of inorganic nitrogen may seriously damage and 
even kill young and growing trees. Methods used for feeding 
trees have already been described at some length in Horti- 
culture (July 1). Dr. Felt seems to agree with most of the 
statements made in that article, but he points out that there 
are many conditions which militate against the successful 
growth of trees. 

Repeated defoliation or partial stripping of the bark of 
a tree naturally produces conditions favorable to attacks by 
pests other than those causing the initial damage. A tree which 
has weak or dying branches should be given protection at 
once. Something must be wrong to cause this effect. If it is 
mid-Summer, the young leopard moth borer may be at work. 
If a somewhat large limb is affected, perhaps an older leopard 
moth borer may be cutting into the sap flow. If the condition 
appears On a sugar maple, the sugar maple borer may be 
blamed. 

Dying branches on Norway maples or sugar maples, espe- 
cially in mid-Summer, may be caused by the maple wilt. 
Scattered dead branches on the top of a tree, particularly a soft 
maple, may indicate drought injury or Winter drying. Ex- 
cessive droughts with high temperatures may cause the out- 
drawal of so much sap from the trees that they eventually die. 
Then, finally the dying branches of evergreens may indicate 
starvation, this being particularly true of Norway spruce, 
which is a gross feeder. 


Growing Morning Glories in Pots 


— loves the morning glory called Heavenly Blue. 
It makes a gorgeous display on a fence or a trellis in late 
Summer and persists until frost. Town dwellers and those 
who have no fence need not go without this plant, however; 
neither need they wait until Fall for a display. We took a tip 
from the Japanese and have flowers from early June until 
frost. The method to use is as follows: 

Sow three or four seeds in a four-inch pot. Use rather poor, 
sandy soil and pack the soil firmly over the seeds. When the 
plants are about six or eight inches high, transfer them directly 
to eight-inch pots, still using poor soil and no fertilizer. 
Place light stakes, pyramid fashion if preferred, in the pots. As 
the plants commence to climb, pinch out the tips of leaders, 
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= gardeners know there is a 
erence between freshly dug and 
storage bulbs. 


Freshly Dug MADONNA LILIES 

lot. = ey 18.00 12-$2.50 4-$1.00 

bulbs. ny 12-$3.50 1.00 
Benton elivery 


Freshly Dug. REGAL LILIES 


Longe Wis, 100-$15.00 12-$2.25 1.00 
bulbs, 100-$20.00 12-$3.00 1.00 
October delivery. Quantity limited. 
Please place your order now. 

American-grown S—DAFFO 
LILIES are thoroughly acclimated. They 
cost less and perform better. Send for list. 


NELSON BULB FARMS 
Box H WETHEERSFIELD, CONN. 





START NEW PLANTS ON THE GROW. 
ING STEMS OF OLD ONES WITH 


KAK’ SALVE 


KAK SALVE is the new, perfected 
hormone preparation — simple to use— 
requires no rooting medium and no soak- 
ing—comes all ready to use. With KAK 
SALVE anybody can easily propagate 
dahlias, fuchsias, begonias, african violets, 
patience, and many more house and 
: garden plants. KAK SALVE with full in- 
is sent postpaidin U.S.A. for 
$1.00; or write for FREE BOOKLET 


PHOTOY propucTs 


IFTH AVENUE NEW 
































PROTECT 
“YOUR ROSES 


Frem Insects and Disease 
TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
spray that gives complete 
p.ant protection. Positively 
_ controls blackspot and mildew; 
kills insect pests. Stimulates lux- 
uriant growth. For sale by first- 
class Seed Houses, Department 
Stores and Garden Supply Dealers. If un- 
able to obtain, write us. FREE bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


Rose Mfg. Co., Dept.AB,Philadeiphia, Pa. 

















VENETIAN NIGHTS 


DELPHINIUM SEEDS 
Wheeler Croft Hand Pollinated 


Deep brilliant blue double flowers 
with bluish purple on the upper 
petals. White center. Long later- 
als. Sparkling. Lovely. 


% Pkt. $1.00 Pkt. $2.00 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S. E. 18th Ave., Portland, Ore. 








Trees Must Have Attention 
Our methods of Feeding, Cavity 
Treatment and Pruning enable 
us to work at the lowest possible 
cost. 


Consultation and estimates 
without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 











DOG-O-WAY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 


FROM EVERGREENS AND FLOWERS 
Proven al 


Harmless to children, plants and 

animals. Not offensive to humans, 

Ready-to-use powder in sifter can. 
Large Size 35c. 


3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 


SOUTH SUDBURY 
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which is sure to throw them into bloom. On a sunny porch, 
as soon as danger of frost is past, you will have a continuous 
show of bloom and also will be able to get good seed for the 
next year. We do not find that the seeds need to be filed or 
soaked. 

—Robert A. Anderson. 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 


The Sunset Hybrid Schizanthus 


AST year I grew the Sunset Hybrid schizanthus for the first 
time and gave plants to friends and we all liked them very 
much. The plants are bushy and the flowers come in many good 
deep colors, much more pleasing than the older varieties. The 
schizanthus is a showy annual of the nightshade family and the 
daintily graceful blossoms give it the names, butterfly-flower 
and poor-man’s orchid. 

The schizanthus can be grown out-of-doors in the Summer 
or as large specimens in pots in the greenhouse for Winter 
and early Spring bloom. For Summer bloom in the garden, 
seed can be started under glass in March, or planted out- 
doors in May when the soil is warm. When transplanting, 
pinch out the tops of the young plants to make them bushy. 
They do better in a cool Summer climate than where the heat 
is intense. 

—Hazel Chester Van Eaton. 
Salem, Ore. 


Destroying Squash Borers’ Eggs 


HE squash borer, without question the most destructive 

pest of squashes and pumpkins, is especially active in 
August and inflicts severe injuries suddenly and without 
warning unless held in check by timely and thorough spray- 
ing. Injury from the borer is caused by the large fat grubs that 
tunnel their way through the stems of the plants until the 
leaves finally wilt for lack of nourishment, a spectacle familiar 
to every squash grower. The adult moth of the squash borer 
has a striking appearance, with its upper wings of a metallic 
greenish hue and with its plump body covered with orange- 
colored scales. The moths are most numerous in mid-August, 
which is the critical time for combatting this pest. The grower 
should be prepared to destroy eggs and freshly hatched larve 
by the use of heavy applications of spray under high pressure 
and at timely intervals. All sprays should be directed at the 
basal four feet of the plants, since the eggs are most abundant 
in that region. Either an arsenical or a nicotine spray may be 
used. The former is cheaper, but the latter is somewhat more 
effective in that it kills both the eggs and the larve with 
which it comes in contact. 


Buddleia Cuttings Easily Made 


UDDLEIAS are very easily propagated from cuttings. 
These cuttings can be made at almost any time in the late 
Summer and Fall. Sometimes they are inserted in sand in cold- 
frames at once, in which event they make good plants to set 
out when Spring comes. Some garden makers root them, pot 
them up and carry them into a cool greenhouse where they 
stay until Spring. 

Another way is to make hardwood cuttings immediately 
after the frost has defoliated the plants. They should be cut 
into lengths like grape cuttings, tied into bundles and either 
buried out-of-doors below the frost line or covered with earth 
in a cool cellar. On the whole, however, plants from hard- 
wood cuttings are not considered quite as satisfactory as those 
from soft wood. Because of the ease with which these plants 
can be started the gardener need not worry greatly if they 
fail to survive the Winter. 
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SAFFRON CROCUS 


28 for only $1.00 


For beautiful sho blooms this 
Fall, plant Dreer’s hardy Saffron 
Crocus during August and Septem- 
ber. Large, fragrant purple-lilac 
flowers with brilliant orange-red 
anthers. For beds or rock garden. 
Sent postpaid at special price. 


FREE BULB CATALOG 
HENRY A. DREER 


289 DREER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MADONNA LILIES 


Fine home grown bulbs are ready for 
delivery now, $3.00, $4.00, $6.00 per doz. 
We will a little later have importations 
of the finest Madonnas grown in Eng- 
land, Holland and the North of France, 
including that outstanding variety the 
SALONIKA, which we discovered and 
introduced to America. Fall crocus and 
colchicums now ready. 


Send for our Bulb Oatalogue, 
ree on request 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Sts., Weymouth, Mass. 
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for 


IMP. 
SOAP 
_-afl SPRAY 


-POTSONOUS 


Death to 


your Seedsman 


IMp 


I . 
NON 
But means Sure 
the PESTS 
Sole Vi niufacturer 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 








SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS BULBS 
Wholesale Retail 

You are cordially invited to visit one of 

New England's most popular gladiolus 

fields. 20 acres are in bloom from July 

20th to Oct. 1st, located on U. 8. Rte. 1, 

main highway to Portsmouth, N. H.. 

6 miles from Newburyport, Mass. 

Write Dept. H for New Fall List. 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 











EXETER 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box 144 Exeter, New Hampshire 





PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


for your yards and gardens. Only best of 
old and new varieties, at attractive prices. 
Our Catalog names best commercial cut- 
flower varieties, and gives valuable plant- 
ing and growing instructions. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 


Berlin Maryland 
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ORIENTAL POPPY 


Planted now should bloom next year. Fine 
2-year field plants grown from divisions. 
Guaranteed true to name and color. Plant- 
ing directions with each shipment. Order 
now. 
SPECIAL COLLECTION 5 fine varieties 
$1.00 postpaid. All labeled. 
Beauty of Livermore—tall dark red 
Mrs. Perry—large clear pink 
Olympia—early DOUBLE salmon 
Orange King—large orange 
Scarlet Beauty—late large scarlet 
Fall planting list sent free 
The Harmon Nursery, Box B, Prospect, Ohio 





LEWISIA BRACHYCALYX 


Delightful flowers of enamel white, 
with mother-of-pearl overtones. March, 
through April. Rare, hardy, easy. Plant 
dormant roots now. $ for 60c; 10 for 
$1.75. Catalog, Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 











THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 
embodies every worth while feature of lawn 
ard garden irrigation. Fine gentle sprays, 
even rain-like distribution, wide coverage, 
dependability and durability. 

Covers a rectancular area 30’x 45’ 
Write for Circular 


CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
DEPT. H WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 





ORIENTAL POPPY ARISTOCRATS 
from our 200 named varieties. APRICOT 
QUEEN IMPROVED, large apricot orange, 
no blotch; TANGEE, clear orange, no 
blotch; WHIRLWIND, new gigantic, near- 
est yellow—$8.00 value, only $5.00. 5 dif- 
ferent, our selection, only $1.00. All 2-yr. 
plants, labeled, postpaid. Fine Irises, 
Peonies, Hybrid Daylilies. Catalogue. 

ARVISTA GARDENS 


Box H, GRAND BLVD., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


OREGON-GROWN ‘LILY BULBS 


Write today for our illustrated cata- 
logue containing cultural instructions 
and descriptions of over 100 varieties 
of Lilies for Fall planting. 


EDGAR L. KLINE 
Lily Specialist 





OSWEGO OREGON 











HARDY? PRIMROSES 


Strong plants in choice mixture of 
colors, including blue shades, for 
early Spring flowers. 

5 for $1.00; 12 for $2.00, postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 
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Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Alpenglow Gardens. (New Westminster, B. C.) Plant list. 

Arvista Gardens. (Battle Creek, Mich.) Irises, peonies, poppies, daylilies, 1938, 
Spring, 1939. 

Berry, S. S. (Redlands, Calif.) Daffodils and irises for 1938. 

Breck’s. (Boston, Mass.) Bulb catalogue, 1938. 

Clark, Julia E. (Canby, Ore.) Lilies, 1938. 

Cooley's Gardens. (Silverton, Ore.) Iris, poppies, lilies, hemerocallis, 1938. 

Cottage Gardens. (Lansing, Mich.) Peonies and shrubs. 

Edgewood Iris Gardens. (Lockport, N. Y.) Irises, Summer 1938, Spring 1939. 

Halifax Seed Co. (Halifax, N. S.) Seed annual and garden guide. 

Herbst Brothers. (92 Warren St., New York, N. Y.) Perennial flower seeds, 
Summer, 1938. 

Holland Bulb Gardens. (95 Broad St., New York, N. Y.) Bulbs, Fall, 1938. 

Hunt, William M. & Co. (115 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y.) Bulbs for home 
greenhouse and garden, 1938. 

Johnson Aquatic Supply Co. (Brockton, Mass.) Waterlilies, aquatics, goldfish, 1938. 

Kennedy, Andrew R. (224 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y.) Bulbs, Autumn, 1938. 

Krider Nurseries. (Middlebury, Ind.) General catalogue. 

Lakeview Gardens. (Lakeview P. O., Victoria, B. C.) Plants and shrubs, including 
natives, 

Longview. (Crichton, Ala.) Camellias. 

McGregor, Harriet. (Box 613, Springfield, Ohio) Seeds for the flower garden. 

Maple Road Iris Gardens. (Jacob Sass, R.F.D. 7, Besnon Sta., Omaha, Neb.) Iris, 
1938. 

Milliken Iris Gardens. (970 New York Ave., Pasadena, Calif.) Iris, 1938. 

Mount Baker Nurseries. (Sumas, Wash.) Roses. 

National Iris Gardens. (Beaverton, Ore.) Irises, Oriental poppies, hemerocallis, 1938. 

Oregon Gardens. (515 N. E. Columbia Blvd., Portland, Ore.) Plant catalogue, 1938. 

Payne, Theodore. (Los Angeles, Calif.) California wild flower seeds. 

Pen-Y-Bryn Alpine Plant Nursery. (W. H. A. Preece, R.M.D. 3, Victoria, B.C.) 
Alpine plants. 

Pudor’s, Inc. (Puyallup, Wash.) Iris, 1938. 

Riverview Gardens. (909 Winslow Ave., St. Paul, Minn.) Iris and peonies, 1938. 

Rosecroft Begonia Garden. (Point Loma, Calif.) Begonias. 

Scheepers, John. (522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.) Bulbs, 1938. 

Schell, Walter S. (Harrisburg, Pa.) Seeds, 1938. 

Schling, Max. (618 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.) Spring flowering bulbs, 1938. 

Schmoll, Ferdinand. (Cadereyta, Qro., Mexico) Catalogue of cacti. 

Schreiner’s Iris Gardens. (Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn.) Iris lover's catalogue, 
1938. 

Shanunga Iris Gardens. (Cape Elizabeth, Me.) Iris, 1938. 

Sheffield Bulb Farm. (Vashon Island, P. O., Burton, Wash.) Lilies. 

Smith, J. Russell. (Round Hill, Va.) Nut trees. 

Stoner, Dorothy, Iris Garden. (Merriam, Kans.) Iris, 1938. 

Stumpp & Walter Co. (132-138 Church St., New York, N. Y.) Bulbs for 1938. 

Trivett’s Tested Seeds, Inc. (134-144 Washington St., New York, N. Y.) Bulbs, 
1938. 

Wayman, Robert. (Bayside, L. I., N. Y.) Rare iris and peonies, 1938. 

Wayside Gardens. (Mentor, Ohio.) Bulbs from Holland, 1938. 

Weathered Oak Herb Farm. Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Md.) Herbs and rare plants. 

Wild Rose Iris Garden. (St. Joseph, Mo.) Iris, 1938. 


Leaf Beetles in the Summer Garden* 


MONG the most common pests to be found in the Sum- 
mer flower garden are the leaf beetles. As the name indi- 
cates, these insects feed upon the foliage of plants, either eating 
holes in the leaves or devouring them entirely, and many of 
them attack the flowers as well as the foliage. Many of these 
leaf beetles are serious pests of vegetables and because of that 
fact bear the name of the crop to which they cause the most 
serious damage. This is true of the 12-spotted cucumber 
beetle, which also attacks many Summer flowers. 

The 12-spotted cucumber beetle is about one-fourth inch 
in length and has a black head and a yellowish green body 
and wing covers. The beetle gets its name from the six con- 
spicuous black spots on each wing cover. In the flower garden, 
this beetle is usually found on the blossoms where it eats little 
holes in the petals, but it sometimes feeds on the foliage as 
well. Among the flowers which it attacks are aster, calendula, 
candytuft, canna, chrysanthemum, coreopsis, cosmos, dahlia, 
four-o'clock, hollyhock, larkspur, morning glory, petunia, 
rose, scabiosa, Shasta daisy and zinnia. 

Probably the most effective method of controlling this 
beetle is to remove it by hand and drop it into a pan or pail 
containing a little kerosene. This method, of course, is only 
practical if the plants are not heavily infested. These beetles 
have chewing mouthparts and, therefore, can be killed with 
stomach poisons, of which the best-known and cheapest is 
arsenate of lead. It should be used at the rate of one-half 
ounce (about two level tablespoonfuls) to one gallon of 
water. To this must be added either two level teaspoonfuls of 
casein spreader, or one cupful of skim-milk, so that the spray 
will entirely cover the foliage. Rotenone sprays are also effec- 
tive against this beetle. 


* Adapted from the Cornell University Extension Bulletin 371, “‘Common 
Insects of the Flower Garden” by Grace H. Griswold. 
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Send for free : 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead ps 


mple 


ncil markines permanent 





You can really depend 
on this. Now in thou- 
sands of fine gardens 
without a single com- 
plaint. As attractive 
as they are conven- 
ient. Beautiful incon- 
spicuous gray-green 
color harmonizes with 

lants, soil and rocks. 

arkings erasible 
with pencil rubber. 
Five styles covering 
all label problems. 





Send for samples today 
Dealers please write me 
PERFECT 25 100 

Border Label (5”) ...... $2.00 $7.75 


Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 
Tie-On Labels with wires. . 3.00 
Pot Labels (4” x %” tapered) 2.50 


HOWARD HAMMITT 








654 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 


Tere 











1 bale Peat Moss $2.60 
100 Ibs. Bone Meal ............ $3.00 
100 Ibs. Pul. Sheep or Cow Manure 2.75 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... 1.50 
Special Low Prices in Quantity. Est.1894 
Philade'phia phone, CHEstnut Hill 5454 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 




















GROUND COVERS. Baltic Ivy, Pachy- 
sandra clumps, Vinca minor, 10 for $1.75; 
25 for $3.75. Catalogue. Highmead Nursery, 
Ipswich, Mass. 





DELPHINIUM. Seeds cross-pollenized by 
hand—Whites—Blue Mixtures. $1 packet. 
Delphinium Specialist. V. O. B. Slater, 
“Larkspur Lodge,’ Fairhaven, Mass. 





ORCHIDS: 12 species gorgeous Dendrobes, 
$11. Cypripedium, 6 species $8. Cymbid- 
iums, 6 species $8. Post free. Wholesale 
and retail catalogues of Orchids, Caladiums 
free. Chandra Nursery, Post Rhenock, 
Sikkim 91, India. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





EXHIBITORS and AMATEURS: Why not 

row rare and beautiful but easy Hima- 
all novelties? Mrs. P. Kohli, Baramula, 
Kashmir, India. 





AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS: Fresh, Wild- 
collected seed. 50c pkt. 1,000 seeds. Jack 
Ingold, Route 2, Madison, Wisconsin. 





WASHINGTON BULBS are best. Send for 
my list. Giese’s Bulb and Flower Garden, 
3424 Northwest Ave., Bellingham, Wash. 





DELPHINIUMS: Vetterle & Reinelt Pacific 
Hybrids. Sensational new strain. Giant 
flowers. Whippy stems. Mildew resistant. 
Pot grown plants, 6 for $1.50; 12 for $2.50. 
Packet of 175 seeds $1.00. All re. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Breece’s Gardens, 
Delaware, O. 





DAFFODILS — Special Offer: Mixture 
splendid bulbs, $10.00 per bushel, $2.75 
per peck. List on request. Berkeley Nur- 
series, Aldie, Va. 





HERBS. Tarragon, Lavender, Germander, 
Sage, Lemon Thyme, Mint 4 var., 25c ea.; 
5 for $1.00. Catalogue. Highmead Nursery, 
Ipswich, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER: English, landscape, 33, sin- 
gle, seeks charge private grounds at once 
or Spring 1939. 12 years’ American ex- 
erience, well versed in all phases, includ- 
ing glass. Exceptional references. Box E. 
R., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


When writing advertisers 
please mention 
HORTICULTURE 














